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WHEN FOUND— 


qeeee announcement of the Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of 

Edwin Drood, to take place in January next, has already created 
great excitement in the literary world. Apart from the two leading 
Counsel and the Judge—Mr. Cuming Walters, Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
and Mr. G. K. Chesterton—many leading novelists and journalists are 
likely to be taking part in the proceedings. The following notable 
writers have been invited to serve on the jury, the majority of whom 
have consented to do so:—Sir J. M. Barrie, Mr. Francesco Berger, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, Sir Francis C. Burnand, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. 
Wiliam de Morgan, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, Mr. Arthur Morrison, Sir Edward Russell, Mr. 
Arthur Waugh. Indeed so much interest and enthusiasm is being 
shown that the Committee feel that a more commodious place of 
meeting will be necessary than that already engaged for it. 

* * * * * 


In a recent article on ““ Humour ” in one of our magazines, a writer, 
after stating that it is fashion which dominates wit, and warning us 
that we should endeavour not to be out of date with it, goes on to say 
that a man “ must even try to get accustomed to find his young people 
yawning over the Pickwick Papers, and must accommodate himself, 
without too much bitterness, to the fact that the works of Charles 
Dickens hardly provoke a smile on the lips of the rising generation.” 
The writer, we are afraid, is woefully ignorant of the tastes of the “ rising 
generation.” The mighty virtue of Dickens’s humour is that it is 
never out of date, and this fact has been exemplified by more than 
one writer recently. 

For instance, Mr. William de Morgan, speaking of Our Mutual Friend 
says “ There is laughter even in its grisliest scenes,” and that “ there 
is indeed deep humanity i in every page, and where there is humanity 
there must always be the leaven of laughter,” and yet few would cite 
Our Mutual Friend to drive home the “indisputable fact that Dickens 
was a humorist. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Keble Howard, in The Sketch, doubts whether any writer has 
got nearer to the heart of the public than Dickens. Millions of people, 
he, says, literary millions, turn to Dickens for comfort and refreshment 
in the hour of depression. ‘ Why is this?” he asks, ‘I think it is 
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because Dickens had the gift of self-revelation. Almost every page 
of his works reveals the human man—human just as we know that we 
ourselves are human. He never spared himself. He wrote with an 
open heart. He dipped his pen into his own life’s blood, so that the 
words he wrote can never be erased. The strain of it must have been 
fearful, because he was always drawing upon his emotions; and the 
strain killed him at last. He gave his life for the encouragement of 
humanity. That is a splendid epitaph—an epitaph that is worth 
all the other rewards lumped together.” 
eee eee See ee 


As one of the exhibitors at the Advertisers’ Exhibition at Holland 
Park Rink last month, The Daily News was able through the assistance 
of Mr. William Miller, Librarian of the Dickens Fellowship, to provide a 
Dickens Exhibition on a small scale, in honour of its first Editor. 
There were first editions of the works of Dickens, portraits, relics, 
letters and other items of interest to all Dickensians. By way of con- 
trast, two copies of The Daily News were placed side by side: No. 1, 
an eight-page issue dated January 21st, 1846, which Dickens edited, 
priced at fivepence, and a sixteen-page edition of 1913 at a half- 
penny. 

4 NS * * * 

We referred last month to the discovery of a new portrait of Charles 
Dickens made by the editor of ““ The Odd Volume,” an annual issued in 
aid of the funds of one of the provident societies connected with the 
book trade. The portrait was painted in oils by Matt. Morgan in the 
late sixties, and is reproduced in facsimile of the original colours as a 
frontispiece to the new issue of “‘ The Odd Volume” which has just been 
published. It is a unique item for every Dickensian. Apart from this 
the volume is full from cover to cover of good things in prose and verse. 
Perhaps the best we have yet had. There is also a reproduction of 
Munro S. Or:t’s clever drawing of Messrs. Snitchey and Craggs on a 
larger scale than when it appeared in our pages. 

ey ORs rote * 


Mr. John 8. W. Grant, a nephew of the brothers Grant, the originals 
of the brothers Cheeryble, has just died in his 90th year at Dellachaple, 
Garmouth. He joined his uncles at Ramsbottom in 1841, and from 
1852 until his retirement in 1893, was manager of the Grants’ works 
there. 

* * * * * 

There is on view at The Diirer Gallery, 16 Dover Street, Picaddilly, 
W., an exceptionally interesting set of twenty-four pictures by Mr. 
Sep. E. Scott, illustrating passages from A Tale of Two Cities. A 
great deal of pleasure will be found in these pictures by Dickensians, 
to whom an invitation is sent by the proprietors of the gallery. 

Cane Le Hin 1 
The series of articles in The Tumes on “ A Dickens Pilgrimage,’’ 


has, for the present, been suspended. 
THE Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND AINSWORTH 


BOZ’S FIRST FRIEND 
By J. W. T. LEY 
I 


Apts is something odd in the fact that Harrison Ainsworth, 

who rendered Dickens two of the greatest services of his life, 
has almost the least mention of any of the novelist’s friends in Forster’s 
book. The author of ‘“ Rookwood” was the first to suggest the 
publication of the Sketches by Boz in book form, and actually intro- 
duced young Dickens to his first publisher and his first illustrator— 
Macrone and George Cruikshank. And it was Ainsworth, too, who 
first made Dickens and Forster known to each other. In view of 
these facts one would expect to find him filling a very prominent 
place in a biography of Dickens from the pen of Forster. Yet he is 
not mentioned more than about half a dozen times. 

The explanation is that though Ainsworth was still alive when 
Forster wrote his book, he had completely dropped out of the old 
circle, and was almost completely forgotten. Further, I doubt if, 
after the first few years, he was numbered among Dickens’s really 
intimate friends. In the beginning he was, undoubtedly, and up to 
the late forties he was still welcomed as a pleasant companion, but 
the original intimacy disappeared. The truth is, I think, that 
Ainsworth had not those solid qualities of friendship that Dickens 
required, and found in Macready, Forster, Maclise, and others. But 
in his early manhood he must have been a striking and attractive 
personality, and, in addition, he was the first prominent literary man 
with whom Dickens associated on level terms. 

Imagine what the youthful “ Boz” would feel. See what his 
boyhood had been. See how he had passed through the successive 
stages of drudgery—in the blacking factory, in the lawyer's office, 
in the Parliamentary Press Gallery. Then he writes a few “ specials ” 
for his paper. Nothing remarkable in that; every reporter has done 
it—and carefully kept the cuttings for possible use as “specimens” ! - 
But imagine the elation of this young reporter when he discovers 
that these sketches have been observed by no less a person than 
Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist who has recently taken the town 
by storm with ‘“ Rookwood ” and that glorious description of Dick 
Turpin’s ride to York. Is it surprising that he is elated by the honour 
of such a man’s friendship ? And we need not doubt but that there 
is also a sense of gratitude to Ainsworth for suggesting and facilitating 
the publication of the sketches in book form. 

And so for a time the two young novelists are close friends and 
constant companions. But after a few years, as Dickens steadily 
establishes himself and forms a circle of famous friends around him, 
these two drift apart, until the old ties are severed altogether, and they 
live on through year after year without ever meeting at all. Ainsworth 
seems to have lost almost all his friends in much the same way. 
Indeed, the story of his life makes sad reading, for it is a tragic picture 
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that it presents in the ’seventies of the old man, who thirty years 
before was one of the most brilliant stars in the London firmament, 
now neglected and well-nigh forgotten. “I recall a dinner at Tedding- 
ton in the sixties,’ says Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, “ given by Frederic 
Chapman, the publisher, at which were Forster and Browning. The 
latter said humourously :—‘ A sad, forlorn-looking being stopped me 
to-day, and reminded me of old times. He presently resolved himself 
into—whom do you think ?—Harrison Ainsworth!’ ‘Good heavens! ’ 
cried Forster, ‘is he still alive ?’”’ That is one of the saddest anecdotes 
that I have ever read. For remember, whatever faults John Forster 
may have had, he was certainly a loyal friend. 

“ The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” but in the early 
days, when “ Rookwood” was outdistanced in popularity only by 
Pickwick itself, and Forster was just beginning that career which 
was to make him one of the greatest literary forces of his time, we 
may be sure that none of the three ever foresaw the day when one 
should learn with surprise that another was still alive. No; the 
world was as yet a glorious place to these three young men, basking 
in the sunshine of health and hope. It was at the Christmas of 1836 
that Dickens and Forster met at Ainsworth’s house, and for the next 
few years the three were inseparable. Forster does not tell us that 
Ainsworth took part in those daily ridings which are recalled with 
the sadness with which the memory of the happy days of long ago 
must ever be tinged, but he certainly did. Mr. 8. M. Ellis, in his 
delightful book, “‘ William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends,” 
makes that quite clear :— 


In the first few years of their friendship the three were devoted 
to horse exercise, and Dickens and Forster would ride out from 
town to Kensal Lodge to pick up Ainsworth. . . . The three 
literatt would gallop off for miles into the lovely country that 
stretched away to the north and west. Away by Twyford Abbey 
and the clear, winding Brent to tiny Perivale and Greenford, most 
sylvan of hamlets, through the green vale of Middlesex to Ruislip, 
and home by Stanmore and Harrow. Or another day away across 
breezy Old Oak Common to Acton, stopping for a few minutes at 
Berrymead Priory to exchange greetings with Bulwer Lytton. 
On through Acton’s narrow High Street, with its quaint raised 
pavement and ancient red-tiled houses, past “* Fordhook,” Fielding’s 
last and well-loved home, past Ealing’s parks and long village green, 
round through orchard-bordered lanes to Chiswick, with its countless 
memories, and so by Shepnerd’s Bush to Wood Lane and the 
Serubbs, home again. 


The two novelists indulged in long walks also, and Mary Howitt 
records meeting them on the Brighton Road, “ no doubt on the look- 
out for facts, images, or characters to weave into their constantly 
appearing fiction.” Week-end trips, we are told, were also frequently 
indulged in together and in view of the undoubted fact that there 
was this intimacy, we may, with Mr. R. Renton, echo Mr. Ellis’s 
regret that Forster “‘ devotes but a few words to the social or convivial 
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phase of Dickens in these first glorious years of youth and fame. He 
barely mentions the frequent rides through the lovely country sur- 
rounding the suburbs of London which Dickens delighted to take in 
company with his two intimates, Forster and Ainsworth, and the 
even more frequent dinings and festivities the trio enjoyed go almost 
unrecorded.” 

*Tis true, and pity ‘tis, ’tis true. The only direct reference he 
makes to Ainsworth’s share in the enjoyments of those days is when, 


YS \ are 


=: 


CHARLES DICKENS, SIR E. BULWER LYTTON AND WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH 


From Reynolds’s Miscellany, May 22nd, 1847 


writing of the summer of 1838, which Dickens spent at Twickenham, 
he says :—‘ A friend now especially weleome, also, was the novelist, 
Mr. Ainsworth, who shared with us incessantly for the three followiny 
years in the companionship which began at his house, . . . and 
to whose sympathy in tastes and pursuits, accomplishments in 
literature, open-hearted generous ways, and cordial hospitality, many 
of the pleasures of later years were due.” _ : 

As a matter of fact. Dickens was at Ainsworth’s house, Kensal 
Lodge. very frequently indeed, and, we are told that, “as the host’s 
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most intimate friend,’ he used to preside at one end of the table. 
Open house was kept at Kensal Lodge, but still more was this the 
case when Ainsworth moved to Kensal Manor House in 1841. Dickens 
accepted the invitation to the house-warming dinner in the folowing 
terms :— 


‘*My dear Ainsworth, 

‘With all imaginable pleasure. I quite look forward to 
thé day. It is an age since we met, and it ought not to be. The 
artist has just sent home your Nickleby. He suggested variety, 
pleading his fancy and genius. As an artful binder must have his 
way, I put the best face on the matter, and gave him his. I will 
bring it, together with the Pickwick, to your house-warming with 
me. 

“‘ Faithfully yours always, 
“CHARLES DICKENS.” 


At the parties here, we are told, Dickens often gave exhibitions 
of his skill as a conjuror, whilst as Ainsworth’s daughters grew, Mrs. 
Dickens and Miss Hogarth were frequent guests. 

Ainsworth was one of the company at the dinner to celebrate the 
completion of Pickwick. The presentation copy of this book, referred 
to in the letter just quoted, was, by the way, one of the three specially- 
bound copies sent to the author by his publishers, as witness this 
letter to Forster :— 


“Chapman and Hall have just sent me... three extra-super 
bound copies of Pickwick, as per specimen enclosed. The first I 
forward to you, the second I have presented to our good friend 
Ainsworth, and the third, Kate has retained for herself.’* 


Of the Pickwick dinner Ainsworth wrote to his friend, James 
Crossley :— 


‘On Saturday last we celebrated the completion of The Pickwick 
Papers. We had a capital dinner, with capital wine and capital 
speeches. Dickens, of course, was in the chair. Talfourd was the 
Vice, and an excellent Vice he made. ... Just before he was 
about to propose the toast of the evening the head. waiter—for it 
was at a tavern that the carouse took place—entered, and placed 
a glittering temple of confectionery on the table, beneath the 
canopy of which stood a little figure of the illustrious Mr. Pickwick. 
This was the work of the landlord. As you may suppose, it was 
received with great applause. Dickens made a feeling speech in 
reply to the Serjeant’s eulogy. . . . Just before dinner Dickens 
received a cheque for £750 from his publishers. ” 


This is the most extended account of the dinner that exists. Why, 
oh, why! did not Forster, or some other member of that glorious 
company, tell us more about it ? Ainsworth continued to be a guest 
at these christening dinners until Dombey, whilst Dickens was certainly 
present at the “ Tower of London” dinner. 


[To be concluded] 
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DICKENS AND THACKERAY ON THE SAME BILL 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


T is not, I think, generally known that when Dickens was already 
famous and Thackeray was becoming so, that these two writers— 
our greatest novelists of the Victorian era—suffering at the hands of 
the plagiarist, were represented for a short time at least together on 
one playbill. The pieces were ‘ The Cricket on the Hearth” and 
“Jeames: the Railroad Footman of Berkeley Square,’ and they 
were presented at the Princess’s Theatre in December, 1845. Dickens 
had already been indignant because he was being acted all over 
London at all the available theatres, and the “* Cricket’ was singing 
his song for outsiders to reap the reward of his glorious talent. Of 
what Dickens suffered through the peccadilloes of the pirates I may 
refer all and sundry to my “ Dickens and the Drama,” where a full 
account of all these atrocities appears, with the names of the pur- 
loiners. Dickens himself authorized Albert Smith to do a version 
for the Keeleys for production at the Lyceum, where the piece was 
@ great success. Then it was given by Edward Stirling at the Adelphi, 
and various concoctions were also being presented at no less than a 
dozen other London playhouses. The * Cricket” caught everybody’s 
fancy, and so the theatres were crowded to the chagrin of Dickens, 
who saw other people making small fortunes out of his brains. 
Over the dramatization of ‘‘ The Diary of Jeames de la Pluche ” 
Thackeray was equally angry. These papers commenced their career 
in “ Punch” in August, 1845, and finished at the end of January, 
1846. From the last instalment in “ Punch ” I quote the following :— 
“He (Jeames) had only one thing in life to complain of, he said— 
that a witless version of his adventures had been produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre “ without with your leaf, or by your leaf,’ as he 
expressed it. The worthy fellow said: * I’m ’appy—perhaps, betwixt 
you and me I’m in my spear,’ ” and soon. Now this “ witless version ” 
has caused endless speculation as to when it was done at the Princess's 
Theatre. The first intimation of a dramatization of “ Jeames” 
appears in the theatrical advertisements “ under the clock” in ** The 
Times ” of 17th December, 1845 without any mention of Thackeray's 
or the adapter’s name being made. The theatre was under the manage 
ment of a notorious and ignorant Jew, who was originally a jeweller, 
and whose proper name was Medex. The title was as already given, 
and in the cast were such well-known comedians of the day as Compton, 
Honner, Granby, Courtney, and Roxby, with Mrs. Brougham and Miss 
Emma Stanley. ~Jeames” was received very well, though the 
papers condemned the vulgarity of most of the interpolated dialogue, 
for which, of course, the author of * Vanity Fair” was in no wise 
responsible. } é 
Now comes, from the playbills of the day, a most interesting 
announcement. “This evening, Ist January, 1846, will be produced 
(first time) ‘The Cricket on the Hearth, a Fairy Tale of Home.’ 
After which ‘Jeames, the Railroad Footman of Berkeley Square.’ 
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To conclude with ‘ The Key of the Kingdom; or, Harlequin and the 
Fairy Bluebell,’ a Pantomime,” and this programme, with slight 
variations, was continued until the end of the month, when William 
Charles Macready reappeared in “ King Lear” and “ Othello,” but 
only on special nights, the other nights being occupied with ‘“‘ Jeames”’ 
and “ The Cricket,” and thus Thackeray and Dickens shared the 
varying bills with Macready and Shakespeare, for one night it would 
be “ Hamlet” and “The Cricket,” and another night “ Othello” 
and ‘“‘ Jeames,” but of course it must be borne in mind that the per- 
formances began at half-past six o’clock! From an advertisement 
point of view both Dickens and Thackeray were served well, though 
it certainly must have been sore satisfaction to them to know that 
the treasury was being crowded with gold at the expense of their 
stolen genius. 

This is the only time, as far as I have been able to discover, that 
Dickens and Thackeray ever appeared on the same theatrical bill 
together. Except that an adaptation of “Jeames,” by Sir Frank 
Burnand, was done at the Gaiety Theatre in 1878, with Edward Terry 
in the title rdle, and, for a benefit, one act was played with John 
Hollingshead’s preparation of ‘“ Bardell v. Pickwick,” with Toole as 
Serjeant Buzfuz and ‘“ Jeames” the same afternoon. 


DICKENS RE-ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 
\ R. FRANK REYNOLDS is rapidly becoming known as the finest 


interpreter of Dickens characters amongst modern artists. We 
referred last month to his portfolio of characters from the novelist’s 
works and now we have the pleasure of again praising his illustrations to 
The Old Curiosity Shop.* This is the third Dickens book he has 
illustrated. The first was The Pickwick Papers, and last year he gave 
us David Copperfield, and if we say that The Old Curiosity Shop is 
as good as the other two, we need say little more. The whole series of 
immortal characters in the book afford him great scope for his powers, 
and whilst not ignoring his great predecessors Phiz and Charles Green 
and their original pictorial realization of Dickens’s creations, he gives 
to his pictures his own individuality which, so far from violating our 
own convictions regarding Dickens’s original illustrations, sets us 
wondering what delightful pictures they could have given us had 
they the present methods of reproducing their work. There are twenty 
pictures in colours in the volume, and no one of them is bad, nor does 
any one convey a false idea of our favourite characters. 

The same remarks may almost be applied to Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
illustrations to The Chimes. He retains the old types we love, present- 
ing them with the delicate and sure touch of his pencil and brush. 
His Trotty Veck and Meg are charming, whilst the frontispiece, showing 
Alderman Cute and his friends investigating Trotty’s dinner is delight- 
ful in every way. The volume contains seven pictures in colour in all. 


* The Old Curiosity Shop, vy Charles Dickens. Illustrated in Colour by 
Frank Reynolds, R.L, and Zhe Chimes illustrated in Colour by Hugh Thom- 
son. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net. and 6s. net respectively. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL ; 
WHERE THE FAMOUS PICKWICK DINNER TOOK PLACE 


( N another page in this issue a reference is made by Mr. Ley, in 

his article on Dickens and Ainsworth, to the dinner given in 
1837 to celebrate the completion of The Pickwick Papers, at which 
the novelist himself presided, with Serjeant T. N. Talfourd, to whom 
the book was dedicated, in the vice-chair. Beyond saying that 
“everybody in hearty good humour with every other body,” and 
that “ our friend Ainsworth was of the company,” Forster gives no 
other details of what must have been a great historic function. 
Indeed, as Mr. Ley suggests, it is lamentable that no one of that 


Photo by) aA (T. W. Tyrveil 
10 LEICESTER PLACE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


Formerly ‘The Prince of Wales Hotel.” shere the ‘ Pickwick” Dinner 
was held in 1837 


glorious company thought it worthy of an extended account. The 
fullest in’ detail is that quoted by Mr. Ley. 

The dinner took place on a Saturday in 1837 at the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, and we are able to reproduce 
a picture of the building as it is to-day from a photograph by Mr. 
T. W. Tyrrell, by whose diligence and enthusiasm its existence was 
discovered. The only other reference to the dinner we know of is in 
a letter from Dickens to Macready, dated from ‘‘ 48 Doughty Street, 
Wednesday Evening,’ with no date to it, in which he says :— 


‘““There is a semi-business, semi-pleasure little dinner which I 
intend to give at the ‘ Prince of Wales,’ in Leicester Place, Leicester 
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Square, on Saturday, at five for half-past precisely, at which 
Talfourd, Forster, Ainsworth, Jerdan, and the publishers will be 
present. It is to celebrate (that is too great a word, but I can 
think of no better) the conclusion of my Pickwick labours; and 
so I intend, before you take that roll upon the grass you spoke of, 
to beg your acceptance of one of the first complete copies of the 
work. I shall be much delighted if you will join us.” 


In 1823 the building in which this notable little dinner took place 
was known as “ The Prince of Wales Coffee House and Hotel.” When 
it ceased to be a hotel we are unable to state, but in 1890 it was a 
French Hospital and Dispensary, ten years later it was let out as 
offices, and to-day it is a foreign club. But the building js practically 
the same as it was in 1837. 


COULD DICKENS DESCRIBE A GENTLEMAN ? 


By HELEN ROBERTS 
1G 


T has sometimes been said that Charles Dickens could not describe 

a gentleman, that all his works deal with creations and characters 

of the lower middle and lower classes, that even had he wished to 

write in the same vein as D’Israeli it would have been impossible for 

him to do so, as his limitations prohibited him from writing of char- 
acters drawn from the upper classes. 

Now it has never been said that Dickens could not describe one 
of Nature’s gentlemen, for these can be found plentifully in his books. 
For instance, Tom Pinch, Newman Noggs, Herbert Pockett, Peggotty, 
Dick Swiveller, Mark Tapley, and Mr. Toots all deserve such a cogno- 
men. This reflection is only to be taken as applied to his works when 
the term “gentleman” is used in its ordinary sense. But it is the 
term applied in this way that I claim for some of the characters 
Charles Dickens has drawn. First of all let us see what is meant by 
this term “‘ gentleman.” These are some of the definitions given. 
One writer says * that every man above the rank of yeomen, including 
the nobility, has a claim to such a title’ ; another says, * a gentleman 
is one above the trading classes”; yet another, “that a gentleman 
is one of refined manners and cultured tastes”; while another states 
that he is one who, without a title, wears a coat-of-arms.” 

Now all these definitions seem to give us one idea, and that is 
that the term ‘‘ gentleman” can only be applied to one who has, in one 
or two ways at least, a decided superiority over his fellows. He may 
not in the slightest merit such a superiority, or even justify it, but 
by right of birth he has it. The very definitions imply that he has ~ 
had the good fortune to enter life entitled to a sufficiency of worldly 
goods so that he is above “the trading classes,” and can dispense 
with the necessity of justifying his existence, and devote his time to 
gaining a moral and intellectual superiority over some of his fellow 
mortals. This position then that he can claim has been accorded to 
him on account of the achievements of his forefathers—he owes to 
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them his coat-of-arms, his social position, his refined environment, 
and his superior intellect, and not only does he reap these material 
benefits, but if the laws of heredity count for anything, he will possess 
at the same time some of the fine traits in their characters which gained 
for them and for him these advantages. He is the “heir of all the 
ages.’” Now such being the case, there will be an inner self-conscious- 
ness which will make him quite aware of his superiority, and he will 
feel himself almost on a different plane to some around him; he will 
have quite a different code of honour, or moral outlook on life, and 
a different conception of duty. If his moral sensibility is as 
finely developed as his mental capacity he will feel that as he has 
“received much,” so much will be expected of him, and his sense of 
responsibility will be greater. Dickens shows us this in the character 
of Charles Darney. If, on the other hand, all the moral principles 
are blunted and deadened by a selfish pursuit of pleasure and yielding 
to self-indulgence, we should have such a character as Charles Dickens 
has drawn for us in Sir John Chester. But whether he makes for good 
or evil among his fellows, a gentleman will possess a certain indefinable 
power over those with whom he comes in contact who are not of his 
own status, certain innate refinements and certain personal and 
individual characteristics which entitle him to the term “ gentleman.” 

Now I contend that Dickens could and did give us several very 
finely drawn characters who are certainly gentlemen, some even 
aristocrats. First let us take Sir Leicester Dedlock. “ His family 
(we read) is as old as the hills, and infinitely more respectable. He 
has a general opinion that the world might get on without hills, but 
would be done up without Dedlocks. He is a proud gentleman of 
strict conscience, disdainful of all littleness and meanness, and ready, 
on the shortest notice to die any death you may mention rather than 
give occasion for the least impeachment of his integrity.” He is an 
honourable, truthful, high-spirited, ceremonious, and stately old 
gentleman, bigoted in his class prejudice, and yet so proud as to 
disdain to enforce on his fellow mortals his evident superiority. He 
supposes all his dependents to be utterly bereft of individual character, 
intention, or opinion, and is persuaded that he is born to supersede 
the necessity of their having any. Yet he is an excellent master, 
kindly and considerate to all about him, and especially to those 
dependent on him. When the old family lawyer, Tulkinghorn, is 
murdered, he devotes his means, his influence, and his position to 
discovering the perpetrator of the crime, and says that he would feel 
as if there were a stain on his name if he failed in his fidelity towards 
one who was ever faithful to him. But it is in connection with Lady 
Dedlock that the noblest traits in his character are evinced. His 
marriage is the one inconsistent thing in his life. Position, family— 
all forgotten—he marries for love, and his idolization of his beautiful 
wife is only second to the fetish of his life. Yet when his pride is 
broken, his honour trailed in the dust, and disgrace and calumny 
assail all that he holds most dear, he thinks of her agony almost to 
the exclusion of his own. Stricken almost to death, helpless and 
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speechless, he yet contrives by almost superhuman efforts to make 
those around him understand his wishes. Tracing with a palsied hand 
his full forgiveness to the woman who has so deeply wronged him, 
the proud old nobleman watches all through the wintry night for 
his erring wife’s return, making a supreme effort to overcome his 
paralysis and vindicate her reputation. We are shown his noble 
earnestness, his fidelity, his gallant shielding of her, his generous 
conquest of his own wrong, and his own pride for her sake. ‘‘ Nothing 
more worthy could be seen through the lustre of such qualities in the 
commonest mechanic, nothing more worthy could be seen in the best- 
born gentleman.” There is another little touch of the master-hand 
too. “The handsome Lady Dedlock lies in the mausoleum in -the 
park. Sir Leicester, invalided, bent, and almost blind, riding past 
with his trusty follower, halts at a certain spot before the mausoleum 
door, where his horse stops of its own accord, and Sir Leicester, 
pulling off his hat, is still for a few moments before they ride away.” 

Let us take Sir John Chester, handsome, elegant, polished, a 
smooth man of the world. He uses his position and his intellect 
merely for his own personal gratification. His code is that every man 
has a right to live in the best way he can, and to make himself as 
comfortable as he can, even at the expense of those around him. 
False, hollow, self-complacent, and innately despicable, his very 
contempt of mankind, in comparison to the estimation of his own 
worth, gives him a hold over those around him, and he bends them 
all to his own will, his own designs. Honest men—who by instinct 
know him for what he is—bow down before him, defer to his every 
word, and court his favourable notice. People who really have good 
in them go with the stream, and fawn and flatter and approve—and 
despise themselves while they do so, and yet have not courage to 
resist. Proud men grant him privileges, get him into Parliament, 
gain for him knighthood. They win nothing by it, for he never makes 
any return for services rendered. Why do they do it? Poor men 
are his servile tools, sullenly and unwillingly they do his work. Why ? 
Because in him, bad as he is, there is an assumption that he 13 above them. 
Accepting their services, he makes them feel that he is conferring 
the benefit ; he humbles and abashes them. His cool contempt, his 
self-possessed and resistless power are all brought to bear on the fact 
of their inferiority, and he triumphs. 

In the same book we have Lord George Gordon. His fanaticism 
amounts to a monomania, yet notwithstanding his uncouthness, his 
melancholy, his restlessness of purpose and lack of restraint, he 
becomes a leader of men. Later on we find him the dupe of the 
unscrupulous men who used him for their own ends, and bent his 
weakness to their schemes, but at first it is through his personality 
they obtain their hold over the crowds that follow them. Lord George 
himself is sincere, both in his violence and in his wavering. “ A nature 
prone to false enthusiasm, and the vanity of being a leader of men 
are the worst qualities in his composition.” He has the courage of 
his convictions, and would not expose his followers to any danger 
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which he would not share himself. The dreadful riots that take place 
cannot be Jaid to his charge. Good John Grueby, who knows him 
as he is, says, “ No evidence against my lord, a misled man, a kind- 
hearted man —my lord never intended this!” After the riots the 
unhappy author sits in the Tower, remorseful for every act that has 
been done by every man among the cruel crowd. Feeling for the 
time that the guilt was his own, and their lives put in peril by himself, 
of all his forty thousand men not one remained to bear him company, 
and he whose weakness had been goaded and urged on by so many 
for their own purposes was desolate and alone. His weakness was 
his ruin. “ Many men with fewer sympathies for the distressed and 
needy, with less abilities and harder hearts, have made a shining 
figure and left a brilliant fame.” His last years were passed in prison, 
and when he died the prisoners bemoaned his loss, and missed him, 
for though his means were not large his charity was great, and in 
bestowing alms among them, he considered the necessities of all alike, 
and knew no distinction of class or creed. ‘‘ There are wise men in 
the highways of the world who may learn something even from the 
poor crazy lord who died in Newgate.” 


To be concluded | 


EYES—AN INFLUENCE 


WHAT RICHARD DOUBLEDICK MIGHT HAVE SAID OF THE 
EYES OF MAJOR TAUNTON, * 


GAv ye e’er such wondrous eyes, 
Full of fun and fire and feeling ? 
Eyes that are both keen and kind, 
Seeing wrong, with hope of healing : 
Liquid lights, with soft shades stealing 
Through their depths. 


Saw ye e’er such wondrous eyes. 
Full of feeling, fire, and fun ? 

Bright they were, dark, dark in colour, 
And they smiled on every one, 
Looked unkindly upon none, 

Friendly stars. 


Saw ye eer such wondrous eyes, 
Full of feeling, fun, and fire ? 
Sometimes lit by a hungry heat, 
Blazing out the soul’s desire, 
Flashing forth things holier, higher 
Than we see. 


* It will be remembered, ‘‘ They were bright, handsome, dark eyes--what 
are'called laughing eyes generally, and, when serious, rather steady than 
severe.” 
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Eyes that could smile at sound of song, 

Eyes that did flame at sight of wrong, 

Eyes that would melt, and mourn long 
Another’s woe. 


Oh! eyes I loved! Oh! eyes I knew! 

Oh! eyes so trustful, eyes so true! 

Eyes that could look me through and through, 
I want to show 


That I still have your guiding light, 

That every day and every night, 

You help me still to what is right 
By your clear shining. 


Of self-despising you did cure, 
Your faithfulness, your truth was sure, 
Your influence always must endure, 
Rich and refining. 
HELENA SHARP. 
Edinburgh. 


“A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED” 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


ips was the peculiar fate of Dickens inadvertently to raise about his 

onward path a ghoulish horde of hacks anxious to filch a portion, 
however small, of his overwhelming popularity. Whatever vogue 
the miserable imitations and continuations of Pickwick, Nickleby, 
Dombey and others possessed—and it must be written down to the 
discredit of a foolishly fond public, content, when it could not get 
the real article, to find a delight in the merest echo, that they had a 
vogue of a sort—the thing flourished mainly when Dickens’s star was 
rising. With his position in the world of letters becoming fixed, and 
the novelty of him wearing off, it died down. But at his death, alas! 
there was a recrudescence of it in the shape of wretched sequels to 
his half-written Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

Out of all this mass of rubbish one Drood sequel, the last written, 
is alone worthy of any consideration at all. This, “A Great Mystery 
Solved,” by Gillan Vase, published in three-volume form some thirty- 
five years ago, has just been re-issued in one volume,* considerably 
edited and cut down from the original, a number of characters other 
than those of Dickens that were introduced by the author being now 
rigidly excluded. On the principle that the less you have of a poor 
thing the better, this must be considered a great improvement. 

Gillan Vase had at least the merit of being actuated in her labour 


* The Great Mystery Solved: a solution to the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
By Gillan Vase. New Edition. Edited by 8S. B. Jevons. London: Sampson, 
Low and Co. 6s. ; 
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by an honest and even laudable impulse. It was neither the idea of 
gain nor of cheap notoriety that set her pen feverishly to work. What 
wrought the mischief was just the natural desire to see the story 
decently finished, coupled, apparently, with the writing itch and a 
feminine want of restraint. One may even find in oneself a sort of 
sneaking sympathy with the lady. For all that, the work should 
never have been attempted, or, if written, never should have been 
given to the world. 

To say that the gold of Dickens becomes mere tinkling brass in 
the hands of Gillan Vase is not to overstate the case a jot. Apart 
from the notion of Drood’s survival, of which I will say nothing, 
her ideas of the working out are terribly ill-conceived. That Sapsea 
could possibly be believed for a moment to have murdered his wife 
is to reduce the tale to terms of wild burlesque, while the notion of 
a disguised Drood becoming Grewgious’s clerk is cheap and penny- 
novelettish to a degree. For the facts that Datchery practically 
dies out of the tale, that there is nothing on earth whatever for Helena 
and Neville to do, that Bazzard never appears, I take it that the 
editor rather than the author is responsible. In any case we are 
left with the inference that it was rather a weak thing in Dickens 
ever to have introduced us to these people. The outstanding fault 
of this continuation, however, is the fact that the characters are 
mere wooden puppets smeared with a little colour scraped from the 
original. 

An instance. In Dickens the nice poise of Durdles between civility 
and incivility betrays the hand of a master in unobtrusive operation. 
‘Gillan Vase makes no attempt at this. With her Durdles is frank 
parody, handled wholly obtrusively, with the coarsest of fingering. 
When in speech with Sapsea he refers to the late Mrs. Sapsea as the 
“old woman,” it is not only an affront to Sapsea, it is an affront 
to the reader’s intelligence. Then Crisparkle, whom Dickens made - 
address his mother as “ Ma” (and I wish he hadn't), is not content 
with doing that here, he must needs be continually referring to hei 
in the same term in talk with others, a thing that cheapens and vul- 
garizes the character past all bearing. But there, Gillan Vase’s 
whole handling of the story tends to cheapen and vulgarize it and to 
rob it of any real interest. Barring that, her writing may be recom- 
mended. There is even a certain power in the confession of Jasper. 


MORE RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN* 


THERE are many ways of writing a travel book, and when such a 
book is devoted’ to historical and literary topography, more 
often than not the method adopted is the dry and dreary one of the 
paid guide. Mr. Christian Tearle, the author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim from 
Chicago,” happily has a style of his own. He and his friend, Mr. 
Fairfield, of Chicago, go about together and the record of their pil- 


* The Pilgrim from Chicago : Being more Rambles with an American. By 
Christian Tearle. ‘London: Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
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grimage is set down in the conversational manner the little journeys 
inspired. It is full of humorous touches, exact as to facts, and 
crowded with information regarding the association of the great 
names in literature and history. 

We can only refer to it from the Dickensian point of view. In this 
direction we have 
three most interest- 
ing chapters, the first 
of which is devoted 
to Dickens in Jacob’s 
Island, as full and 
informative as any- 
thing we know on 
the subject, contain- 
ing a plan of the 
district. and three 
illustrations ; and the 
others are devoted to 
the district round 
St. Pancras and to 
Fagin’s Country. 
But throughout the 
whole book, wher- 
ever the Pilgrims 
happened to be, the 
Dickens interests of 
the spot seemed to 
be the most upper- 
most in their minds, 
and the volume 
should be in every 
Dickensian’s library. 
- The greater portion Photo vy) iL. W. Tyrrell 
of the volume deals THE ARTFUL DODGER’S SHORT CUT 


with London, but ‘“The Little Court by the side of the Workhouse ” 
there are many trips 


into the country. It is a fine book, charmingly conceived and delight- 
fully written. There are many illustrations accompanying the text, 
some from old prints, but the majority from photographs by Mr. T. W. 
Tyrrell, some of the finest we have seen yet from his camera; one of 
them we reproduce. 


MY VISIT TO DICKENS LAND 
By HILDA MARY DERRY (Age 14 years) 
EOPLE read Dickens a great deal nowadays, and sometimes 
people whom you are least likely to expect are doing so. In 
my mind there seems such a charm over Dickens’s books. He suits 
all classes, and there is plenty of variety in his stories. I often think 
that little children must have loved this great novelist even as he 
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loved them. His beautiful child characters, Little Nell, Oliver Twist, 
and many others all depict this love and make him more popular 
than ever to the young people. Then, too, one cannot help noticing 
his sympathy dnd sorrow for the poor, as is shown in Oliver Twist 
and Little Dorrit. This must endear him to many hearts, for he hated 
all kinds of tyranny. But besides the sad pictures portrayed in his 
books, we get his splendid humourous side as well. Dickens can 
make you cry, but he can also make you laugh till your sides ache. 
I do not think anything could be funnier than The Pickwick Papers. 
When I was reading it I kept giving little gurgles of amusement, till 
I am sure everyone must have thought I was mad. But what did 
that matter? I enjoyed it and laughed over it as Dickens wanted 
people to laugh over it, so therein lies the great thing. Something 
else which strikes one in reading his novels is his love for Christmas 
and everything associated with it. He tried to bring into his Christmas 
books the message of peace and goodwill, and I think he succeeded. 

Only a few weeks ago I went with the Dickens Fellowship of 
Nottingham to London to visit all the places and haunts of his books, 
and I may as well confess it, I thought I was in for a dull time. What 
a mistake! Seldom have I enjoyed an afternoon better. It was full 
of interest from the time we started to the time we arrived back 
home. I can’t describe how wonderful it was to visit all the places 
in which his characters lived. At one part of the afternoon we visited 
Paper Buildings in the Temple, where “ Mr. Stryver”’ had his offices, 
with Sydney Carton as “ jackal.” Think of the memories associated 
with that. Writing of Sydney Carton, it reminds me of a little con- 
versation I had with a school friend not long ago. We were discussing 
books, and the talk drifted on to A Tale of Two Cities. Imagine 
my surprise when the young lady airily remarked that she liked the 
plot alright, but did not care for the style it was written in. I nearly 
gasped. It gave me a sort of feeling that I (in school language) 
wanted to punch her head. The idea of anyone daring to criticise 
Dickens like that. Who could wish to alter the beautiful style of 
that last chapter ? 

That memorable afternoon we had tea at a lovely old inn, the 
“George and Vulture,” where Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller often 
stayed. The tea tasted better at the thought of it. Afterwards 
we visited several other delightful old haunts, the Marshalsea Prison, 
the scene of Little Dorrit, Lant Street, where Dickens lived, London 
Bridge, where Nancy met Mr. Brownlow, and a splendid old inn 
called the “‘ George,” which gave one a wonderful glimpse of how 
Mr. Pickwick first met Sam Weller cleaning the boots in the yard. 
On many occasions we had to pass through dirty streets and a few 
slums to get to these celebrated places, but somehow, as the daylight 
seemed to wane, all these unpleasant sights faded away, and it was 
felt that one was really in Dickensland, standing on the spots that his 
characters might have stood on, and as the time came for going home 
it gave one a queer choky kind of feeling in the throat at the thought 
of leaving the little bit of imagination you’d somehow jumped into. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CVII. 
TO HIS CHARACTER OF AGNES 


(The Agnes of David Copperfield will long remain one of the most 
lovable characters in all fiction). 


O AGNES, through the lightning flash 
Thy sainted face gleams from the pane ; 
When I have crouched in dark despair, 
When howling winds are everywhere, 
When furies mock my fervent prayer— 
’Tis then I look above to thee, 
And filled with thy serenity 
I do not fear the thunder-crash, 
Nor feel the stinging of the rain! 
Epwarp H. 8S. Terry. 
Member of Philadelphia Branch, 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
IV 


A PICKWICKIAN ACTOR AND THE IVY SONG 
By JOHN SUDDABY 


4 Re Dickens’s song of ‘The Ivy Green” has an enduring 
influence on readers after a long lapse of years from the time 
it was written is demonstrated by the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier’s 
entertaining article in The Dickensian for June. The song had its 
early great influence, causing many musicians to set it to music, 
including the great and popular entertainer Henry Russell (whose 
setting is the one generally known), Ricardo Linter, A. de Belfer, 
W. L. Phillips, Stephen Glover, Mrs. Dale, and possibly others, and 
Henry Russell also introduced his music as the first figure in a set 
of quadrilles. But it was left to a scenic artist at the Hull Theatre, 
three or four years after the song’s appearance, to write a very clever 
and acceptable secondary version of the words of the song, following 
in the metre and pathos of the original, and to an actor-musician® 
vocalist, and author to set this production to suitable music. The 
song-writer was one Mr. H. Carl! Schiller, of Bridge Street, Hull, and 
the composer Mr. George C. Crouch, of 27 Silvester Street, Hull. 
The song was called ‘‘ The Ivy,” and dedicated by the composer to 
his friend, Mr. Benjamin Brown, a merchant and maltster at Brough, 
on the banks of the Humber about ten miles distant from Hull. 
Crouch came to Hull from the Exeter Theatre early in 1836, then 
quite a young man, with a high reputation for music, and in after 
years, both in connection with and off the stage, he was ever composing 
and arranging music. He, as an actor and in his management of the 
musical matters of the stage, and as a vocalist, soon established him- 
self as a great favourite, and he attended at the great residences 
around Hull, ‘including the halls of Sir Clifford Constable, Bart., Earl 
Yarborough, etc. His wife Sophia came with him from Exeter to 
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join the Hull Theatre company of artistes, her chief forte being as 
premiére danseuse and mistress of the ballet, and she shared in her 
husband’s popularity. On 16th February, 1838, the “ Pickwickians,”’ 
the first Dickens drama in Hull, was performed, and Crouch took the 
character of Wardle, described in the programme as “a fine old 
English gentleman,” his wife leading the dance of “The Misletoe 
Bough ” ballet or ‘“‘ Christmas Revels” at the hall of Dingley Dell. 
Before this Crouch had set to music Mainwaring’s song of ‘“ The 
Misletoe is the Bough,” possibly influenced to this by the reading of 
Pickwick. About 1840 he and his wife left the stage to commence in 
Hull a music and dancing academy, trusting to some considerable 
support from a large circle of influential friends, and a little later the 
song now under consideration was issued by him (published by T. E. 
Purdey, 50 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London), the words being as 
under :— 


en Bes hig aay 
“Oh, a merry old stave for the ivy brave.” 
By H: Cari ScHrxer. Music by G. Croucu, Hull. 


Oh! a merry old stave for the ivy brave 
That mantles the ruined wall, 
And climbeth the castle keep 
Till it waves o’er the turrets tall; 
He rooteth him fast against the blast, 
And laughs at ihe cold wind’s moan ; 
He scorneth to fear at the winter drear, 
But decketh him then in his brightest gear. 


So a merry old stave to the ivy brave 
That changelessly flourisheth on ; 

Oh, a merry old stave to the ivy brave, 
That changelessly flourisheth on! 


A stripling tree just sprung had he, 
Five hundred years agone, 
When the young fair girl of a belted earl 
Trained his limbs o’er the crannied stone, 
To shelter her bower in the noontide hour 
When the summer fiercely shone. 
But ioy will share itself with care— 
She died—but the tree grows greenest there. 


So a merry old stave, ete. 


He spreadeth the pride of his green shoots wide 
O’er the chapel’s roofless pile ; 

He loveth the haunt where the monks grave chant 
Once roll’d thro’ the pillar’d aisle. 

Baron and knight and ladye bright 
Sleep below ’neath the sculptur’d stone : 

And nothing is seen with life, I ween, 
But the tree that mourneth o’er what hath been. 


So a merry old stave, etc. 
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Crouch died in 1854 at a comparatively early age, and his wife 
continued to carry on the academy of music and dancing for many 
years. He came of a rare musical family, natives of Devizes, his 
grandfather being organist of St. Luke’s Church for nearly sixty 
years, and his father, F. W. Crouch, a professor of music and an 
organist, taught King William IV. the ’cello. His brother was Pro- 
fessor F. Nicholls Crouch, Mus. Doc., F.R.S., who composed the 
beautiful setting of Mrs. Crawford’s song of ** Kathleen Mavourneen.”’ 
He as a boy was in the orchestra of the Royal Coburg Theatre, and 
in after years took part vocally at the coronations of Kings George IV. 
and William IV. and Queen Victoria. He emigrated to America, and 
when over fifty-five years of age fought in the war there with the 
Southerners as a member of the Richmond Howitzers. The war left 
him, like most Southerners, greatly reduced and a wanderer, but he 
took up life’s burden again, settling at Portland, Maine. On 3lst 
July, 1895, on his eighty-eighth birthday, he was accorded a grand 
reception by the citizens, receiving an exquisite bouquet of eighty- 
eight pinks, the years of his age. A few days before this he had gone 
to hear his “‘ Green and Gold” played by a military orchestra, and 
he was called upon, and great enthusiasm followed, to conduct an 
orchestra and sing *‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” He died on the 19th 
August, 1896, aged eighty-nine years. George C. Crouch, the com- 
poser of “‘The Ivy” song now submitted to our readers, published 
amongst other songs, “‘ Honest Hearts and Willing Hands,” and: “‘ Friend- 
ship’s Dream,” quadrilles dedicated to Earl Yarborough, etc. He 
was a prominent Freemason, being P.P.G.O. for the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire. 


LETTERS WLO THE EDITOR 


LITTLE BETHEL AND THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


S1r,—Referring to the interesting article in last month’s issue, 
* Where was Little Bethel?” I venture to remark, with my best 
acknowledgments to Mr. Wilmot Corfield, anent No. 10 Green Street 
as the home of Little Nell, that he is your first twentieth-century 
correspondent who seems to have arrived at the knowledge of the 
truth. 

I am quite prepared to accept his arguments and conclusions 
relative to the positions of the Little Bethel, the office of Mr. Witherden, 
and the home of Kit. There is an unmistakable “‘ sweet reasonableness ”’ 
in these assumptions which appeals to the logical mind. 

The old Congregational Church at the corner of Orange Street and 
St. Martin Street, Leicester Square, as the probable chapel, not too 
far away, attended by Mrs. Nubbles, whose home may have been 
in St. Martin’s Court, and the office. of Mr. Witherden, possibly 
situated in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. It may also be 
remembered that the “ apartinents”’ of Dick Swiveller, in proximity 
to Drury Lane, were near at hand. 

Thus far am I perfectly content; but, in respect of your worthy 
correspondent’s final paragraph, may I be allowed to express my 
regret at the introduction of a name still revered and honoured in 
the remembrance of many. The predecessor at Birmingham of the 
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Revs. Drs. Dale and Jowett still commands a sacred place in memory 
of the “chronicles of éld,” and should be, I think, altogether held 
immune from casual or indifferent reference. 
Yours faithfully, 
Rosert ALLBUT. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND GREEN STREET 


Sir,—The article in your last issue on the Little Bethel is based a 
good deal on the statement made by Mr. Robert Allbut in his ‘‘ Rambles 
in Dickens Land,” that ‘‘a lady personally acquainted with the great 
novelist, has informed the author (Mr. Allbut) that she was once taken 
by Mr. Dickens to No. 10 Green Street . . . . the business of 
curiosity-dealing being then and there carried on. Mr. Dickens 
himself localised this house as the home of little Nell, pointing out an 
inner room . . . as her bedroom.” 

If this is so, may I respectfully ask Mr. Allbut two questions. First 
why does he give precedence and preference to, and a picture of the 
spurious building in Portsmouth Street and merely make use of the 
lady’s statement about 10 Green Street in parenthesis as if it were of 
little consequence ? Second, what was the name of the lady he refers 
to who was personally acquainted with the novelist ? Of course no 
one for a moment doubts the accuracy of Mr. Allbut’s statement, but 
topographers now-a-days are hard to convince, and require some proof 
before accepting identification. 

Yours faithfully, 
October 2nd, 1913. T. W. TYRRELL. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTON.-—Alderman Geere, J.P., presided at the Annual 
General Business Meeting at 10 Old Steine on 20th September, when 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett, presented the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet. The finances of the Branch are in a 
satisfactory condition, there being a small balance in hand, as agamst 
a balance due to the Treasurer at the corresponding period last year. 
Alderman Geere was enthusiastically re-elected President, and the 
Committee and other officers were also re-elected, with thanks for 
their past services. The Ladies’ Needlework Guild have carried on 
their usual useful and philanthropic work. The resignation of Mrs. 
Russell. Davies as President of the Guild having been received with 
much regret, Miss Geere was elected to fill the vacancy. AJI future 
meetings will be held at the Atheneum Hall. The opening meeting of 
‘the Session was held on Saturday evening, the llth October, at the 
Athenzum Hall, and was largely attended. The President, Alderman 
E. Geere, J.P., welcomed the Members to the new premises. Mr. Sidney 
Wickenden recited the Flight of Carker very effectively. Miss Alice 
Haile described the interview between Mrs. Jarley and little Nell in 
a delightful vein of comedy, and Miss Doris Mackintosh was very amus- 
ing in Mr. Bardell’s tea party at the Spaniards Tea Gardens. Mr. 
Francis J. Gauntlett gave selections from Martin Chuzzlewitl and 
David Copperfield. Miss Colley completed an excellent programme 
with two songs, which she rendered in finished style. 
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FOREST GATE.—The Annual Social Evening, held on 25th Sep- 
tember, was, as usual, a successful and pleasant time. Mr. Webb 
presided, and among those who contributed, with song or story, to 
the enjoyment were Mesdames Johnstone, Thompson, Barr, Fall, and 
Mrs. Edson, and Messrs. Graham, Sweet, Thurman, Bickers, Barr, 
and Mepham. A Whist Drive, to provide further funds for charitable 
work, followed. The “Reading Circle” for the study of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, continues to attract a satisfactory number of members, 
and a Competition is to be held on the book. 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual meeting took place on the Ist October, 
Mr. J. W. Barnett presiding. The Secretary read his annual report and 
statement of account. Mr. Barnett proposed the Mayor of Gloucester 
(Councillor Jas. Bruton) as president for the ensuing session. He and 
Mr. H. Godwin Chance (who seconded) referred to Mr. Bruton’s keen- 
ness in all Dickensian matters. Mr. E. J. C. Palmer, said it was the first 
occasion to his knowledge that the same gentleman possessed the two 
greatest honours in the City—the Mayoralty, and the Presidency of the 
Dickens Fellowship. The election was carried with much enthusiasm 
and Mr. Bruton thanked them for the honour conferred. He was an 
intense admirer of Dickens, and had all his life found great fascination 
in Pickwick, and even now, when often feeling tired and worn out, a 
short time with that volume put him right. In all Dickens’s 
writings there was nothing to hide, and parents could always feel 
safe in having his books in the home instead of some of the 
novels issued at the present time. Mr. R. Austin proposed the 
re-appointment of the Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. James Richings), 
and said the thanks of the Fellowship were due to him for the untiring 
zeal and interest displayed by him on their behalf. Mr. W. R. Voller 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Barnett for his tact and courtesy as 
president during the past session. The Committee were also thanked 
and re-elected, Mr. Austin taking the place of Mr. Moffatt, who resigned. 
Mr. F. Hannam-Clark then introduced Oliver Twist (the book selected 
for consideration) and read portions of the first three chapters, being 
followed by Miss Tabram, who dealt with chapters four and five. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The first meetin of 
the Session took place on 26th September at the Lower Clapton 
Congregational Church, when the Committee entertained the members 
and their friends, the occasion being a social gathering. The evening 
began with a Dickensian game in which everyone took part, thereby 
bringing everybody in touch with one another. The musical part of 
the programme began with an overture by Mr. Lionel Papworth, after 
which songs were sung by Mr. J. E. Young, and Miss Ivy Syrett 
recited. Mr. F. T. Harry gave some admirable character sketches 
from Dickens in a most masterly manner, including Chadband, Squeers, 
Newman Noggs, Nell’s grandfather, and Uriah Heep. All were 
portrayed with well-balanced accuracy and perfect restraint. During 
the evening light refreshments were served and speeches were delivered 
by Mr. William Taylor, the Chairman of the Branch, and Mr. W. 
Miller, the Secretary, who outlined the programme of the Session. 


HULL BRANCH.—The Branch opened its Ninth Session at the 
Owen Hall, Baker Street, on 3rd October, with a Social Evening 
arranged by the President, Mr. T. H. Leahair. The programme was 
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much appreciated by the members and friends. The following took 
part :—Mr. A. P. Haigh, Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., Miss 
Beatrice Jacklin, L.R.A.M., Mr. J. Newbold, Miss Hilda Wright, 
Mrs. H. H. Elsom, Mr. A. G. Cape, and Mr. Oscar Penn. On October 
17th, at the same place, Miss Eleanor Watson lectured on “Jane 
Austen.” The President presided. The lecturer compared Jane 
Austen with Charles Dickens in that they both wrote of the common- 
cea in life and showed the commonplace to be full of wonder and 
charm. 


LONDON.—The Opening Meeting of the season took place in 
Clifford’s Inn Hall on October Ist under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. H. Green. There was a good attendance. Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross’s 
resignation as Secretary was accepted with many expressions of regret, 
and the appointment by the Committee of Mr. F. S. Johnson to fill 
his place was confirmed. After the transaction of other business 
Mr. B. W. Matz delivered a lecture dealing with Dickens and social 
reform as revealed chiefly through the novelist’s journalistic writings. 
On 4th October Mr. Frank 8S. Johnson, the Honorary Secretary, 
escorted a party of Dickensians to many of the more interesting spots 
in the City and Borough associated with Charles Dickens and his 
works. Between three and four hours were spent in a pleasant ramble 
from place to place, commencing at the Mansion House and including 
Baker’s Chop House, site of Sol Gill’s, Aldgate Pump, Crown Place, - 
near site of Old Bull Inn (Whitechapel), the present habitation of the 
Wooden Midshipman, a typical Captain Cuttle home in Jewry Street, 
All Hallows Church, the site of ~ Todgers’s,’’ Mrs. Clennam’s house 
at London Bridge, the relics of the Marshalsea, St. George’s Church, 
and Lant Street. A find was made at the White Hart. It is usually 
believed that the hostelry has entirely disappeared, but in a building 
adjacent to the site is an existing room of the old White Hart, still] in 
use as a ‘strong room.” It may well go back to pre-Pickwickian 
days. and the Pilgrims were glad to inspect it. Tea was served at 
the neighbouring George Inn—still, happily, intact. 


MANCHESTER.—The Session was opened very successfully on 
the 10th October, when a large number of members assembled to wel- 
‘ come the new President, Mr. J. Cuming Walters. In his address, Mr. 
Walters made sympathetic reference to the loss the Branch has sustained 
by the death of Mr. John Ambler and Mr. F. Albert, and also to the 
regretted illness of Mr. J. F. Lethem, the Chairman of the Council. 
The President urged the members to be true to the aims and objects of 
the Fellowship. In a true fellowship there could be no selfishness. 
Like Dickens himself, members ought to be “‘Uneommercial] Travellers ”’ 
in the firm of Human Interest Brothers. During the evening re- 
freshments were served. New members were enrolled, a friendly letter 
was read froin the Winnipeg Branch, and an excellent programme of 
music and recitations was rendered by Mrs. Kinnell, Miss Holbrooke, 
Miss Birchenough, Miss Kate Brookes. Mr. Gerald Farmer and Mr. R. 
Bagot. Bishop Welldon sent a message regretting his inabil:ty to be 
present. 

NOTTINGHAM.—At the kindly instance of the Honorary Secretary 
(Mr. Albert Rudd) the inaugural evening of the Autumn Session took 
the form of a Whist Party and Conversazione on 7th October in one 
of the lecture halls of the Mechanics’ Institute, whereto invitations 
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and acceptances were numerous. Mr. Walter Attenborough, who 
probably with Mr. Arthur W. Hayes shares the distinction of being 
esteemed our best local Dickens -reciter and character delineator, 
re-burnished Copperfield gems and otherwise charmed his auditory. 
Miss Eva Cook and Miss Hilda Woolard contributed harmonious 
items, and Mr. J. F. Marshall added further to the general glad- 
heartedness with his humours in song and patter. 


PLYMOUTH.—At the Micado Café, on October 13th, the President 
(Mr. W. H. K. Wright) delivered a paper on ‘“‘ Dickens and his Hum- 
bugs.” At the close an interesting discussion took place in which the 
Chairman (Mr. J. Hitchings), Mr. R. E. Pengelly, Mr. F. James, and 
Mr. J. Nancarron took part. 


ROCHESTER.—The Branch held its Annua] Meeting on Wednesday, 
24th September last, when a representative number of Dickensians 
met at the Tea Table Café under the Presidency of Mr. R. Evans 
Prall. Mr. Edwin Harriss, the Honorary Official Guide, submitted 
his Report, showing that during the year he had conducted round the 
city thirty-three parties, representing over a thousand persons, more 
than half of them being particularly interested in Charles Dickens. 
So far as the Fellowship Outings were concerned, they had been 
successful both in attendance and finance. The Honorary Secretary 
(Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe) gave his Report, which showed a balance in 
hand. He also submitted the suggested arrangements for next year’s 
Conference, which is to be held in Rochester. One of the items for 
discussion was the suggestion that there should be presented to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Rochester, a Dickens Cot, to be named 
after Tiny Tim. The idea was entirely in accordance with the teaching 
of Dickens. Mr. R. Evans Prall was unanimously re-elected President 
for the third year, and Mrs. McLellan a Vice-President. Mr. Ratcliffe 
was also re-elected Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, as was also 
Mr. Peters (Assistant Honorary Secretary), Mr. Edwin Harris (Honorary 
Official Guide), and Mr. Stagg (Honorary Auditor), each of whom 
were thanked for valuable services rendered in the past. Previous 
to the Meeting the afternoon was very enjoyably spent in a tour 
round Cloisterham. Under Mr. Harris’s expert guidance various 
Dickensian spots were again visited, the Cathedral, the Castle, and 
the Deanery Gardens, etc. The party then adjourned for tea, after 
which Mr. and Mrs. W. Dove gave one of their delightful sketches, 
“The Asylum Dance,’ and Mr. Harris read from Pickwick Papers 
the account of the Pickwickian lunch and the shooting party at One 
Tree Hill. Several new members were nominated during the evening. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Branch opened the Session on 9th October 
with a very successful Conversazione. The large drawing-room of 
Cutlers’ Hall was well-filled. Mr. Paul Keeton presided. During the 
evening music was rendered by Miss Hutchinson, Mrs. Cadman, Mr. 
Bower, and Mr. John Parr. The “‘ Dickens flavour” was added by 
Miss Roza Gray, who effectively recited ‘‘ Mrs. Merdle’s Complaint,” 
and by Mr. Sidney Seed, whose character impersonations are always 
excellent. He gave Captain Cuttle and Wilkins Micawber. An 
amusing Dickens Competition filled up the evening. A series of twenty- 
four questions invited competitors to narrate the adventures of a 
Dickens hero in Dickens-land. The correct answers were read out 
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by Miss Helen Roberts amid much laughter and many half-suppressed 
ejaculations. The prizes consisted of Doulton Dickens ware and a 
volume of Dickens. During the evening the Chairman referred to the 
loss the Branch had sustained by the death of Sir Charles. Skelton, 
J.P., one of its oldest and most keenly interested Vice-Presidents. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Opening Meeting of the Session was held 
on 13th October at the Shaftesbury Hall. The attendance was very 
good and some new members were elected. The chair was occupied 
by the newly-elected President, Dr. Alex Hill, M.A. (Principal of the 
Hanley University College), who delivered an inspiring and interesting 
address. This was followed by an excellent programme of recitations, 
readings, and songs by Miss Bishop, the Rev. W. Garwood, M.A., 
Mr. G. Young, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Howard, and Mr. Harold Fry. 


STOCKPORT.—The first meeting for this session was held on Octo- 
ber 13th, and took the form of an opening social. The Chair being 
occupied by the Rev. H. Twyford. Pianoforte solos and songs were 
rendered by Miss Dickinson and Miss Downs, and recitals by Mr. J. H. 
Adams and Mr. J. Ewart Tomlin. In the course of the evening the 
Secretary (Mr. Wm. Hatfield) read the report. It is expected that the 
coming session will be the very best we have experienced. The 
Chairman, in his remarks, gave some very useful hints, and appealed 
to all members to take a “ practical’ interest in the fellowship so that 
it might be “‘ contagious over a wide area.” 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.)—On August 28th, in the King’s Hall, his Honour 
Judge Backhouse occupied the Chair. A most attractive programme 
was presented including a highly interesting and clever paper written 
by Mr. David Moses, and read by Mr. Everard Digby, entitled “ Self- 
Sacrifice,’ dealing, as the title indicates, with the numerous instances 
found of that subject in Dickens’s books. Mr. H. D. Jennings read 
Mr. Chadband’s visit to Snagsby’s ; and Miss Barnett Mr. Pickwick’s 
adventure with the Lady in Yellow Curlpapers. Miss MacNico! gave 
Phillip’s Musical Monologue, in which appear the characters of Uriah 
Heap, Little Nell’s Grandfather, and Sydney Carton. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

The Pilgrim from Chicago; Being More Rambles with an American, 
by Christian Tearle, with twenty-four illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

The First Editions of the Writings of Charles Dickens and their 
values ; a Bibliography, by John C. Eckel. Illustrated. London : 
Chapman and Hall. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net; large paper, 25s. net. 

Nicholas Nickleby ; The Old Curiosity Shop ; and Barnaby Rudge. 
In the Universal Edition of Dickens’s Works. With ali the original 
illustrations. London: Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Great Mystery Solved: a Solution to The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. New Edition, edited by S. B. Jevons. London: Sampson, 
Low and Co. 6s. 

The Chimes, by Charles Dickens. Illustrated in colour by Hugh 
Thomson. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

A Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge, adapted for Boys and 
Girls by Alice F. Jackson. Illustrated. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
ls. 6d. net each. 
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MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“A Famous Locomotive (The ‘Charles Dickens’).’’ Manchester 
Courier, 22nd September. 

“The Origin of Mr. Dick.” Evening Standard, 25th September. 

‘“A Dickens Pilgrimage. V., Ipswich and Bury.” The Times, 
27th September, and a letter. Letters in 6th September. 

“The Catastrophe of Dickens on the Stage,’ by Charles McEvoy. 
T.P.’s Weekly, 3rd October. 

“Some Victorian Letters and Letter-Writers, V. and VI., Charles 
Dickens.” The Outlook, 4th and 11th October. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


1. West London: Miscellaneous Readings at Lecture Hall, Ealing, 
at 8. ; 

5. Forest Gate: Reading Circle at Earlham Hall. 

London: Lime-light Lecture, ‘The Story of Dickens’s Life,’” 
by Mr. Walter Dexter, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 

Liverpool: ‘Robert Burns: An Appreciation,* by Mr. A. T. 
Wray, at Royal Institution, at 8. 

6. Edinburgh: “ The Opium Den Keeper,” by Mr. R. C. H. Morrison, 
and ** Mr. Sapsea and Durdles,”’ by Miss Ida J. Leipper, at 
Goold Hall, at 8. 

8. Brighton: Lecture, ‘‘ Dickensian Music,” by Mr. Henry Davey, 
at Athenzum Hall, at 8. 

10. Hackney: A talk ‘‘on the origin of Dickens’s optimism,” by 
the Revd. C. Fleming Williams, at Christ Church Hall, 
Clapton, at 8. 

Sheffield : Miscellaneous Dickens Recitals, by Mr. 8. L. Butler, 
at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 

Plymouth: ‘“‘The Dramatic quality of Dickens,’ by Revd. 
F. W. Newman, at Micado Café, at 8. 

Stockport: Review of David Copperfield. 

13. Forest Gate: Recital by Mr. John Toscenie, at Earlham Hall, 

at 8. 
Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15. 
14. ‘Edinburgh: Lecture by Mr. A. N. Skelton, at Goold Hall, at 8. 
Birmingham: ‘‘ An Evening with the Wellers,” by Mr. W. H. K. 
‘Wright, F.R.Hist.S., at Queen’s College, at 7-30. 
Hull: Readings by Members. 

19. Liverpool: ‘‘ Charles Dickens: His Abiding Influence,” by Mr. 
T. N. Philip, at Royal Institution, at 8. 

20. Sheffield: Recital ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” by Mr. Frank Speaight, 
at Montgomery Hall, at 8. 

22. West London: Whist Drive at Lecture Hall, Ealing, at 7-30. 

24. Plymouth: Members’ Evening, arranged by Mrs. Ford, at 
Micado Café, at 8. 

28. Birmingham: ‘An Appreciation of Dickens,” by Mr. Walter 
Powell; and ‘“‘An Appreciation of Thackeray,’ by Mr. 
William Nodder, at Queen’s College, at 7-39. 

Hull: ‘A Mathematical Romance,” by Mr. C. H. Gore, M.A., 
at Owen Hall, at 8 p.m. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


From a Pencil Sketch by John Leech 
Reproduced by permission of Mr. Samuel Wells, PRLGS. 


